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Today, sunny to partly cloudy, hot, 
high 90. Tonight, patchy clouds, 
warm, humid, low 74. Tomorrow, 
sunny to partly cloudy, hot, humid, 
high 94. Weather map, Page A20. 
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Gunman Attacks a Newsroom in Maryland, Killing Five People 


This article is by Sabrina Tav- 
ernise, Amy Harmon and Maya 
Salam. 


ANNAPOLIS, Md. — A man 
armed with a shotgun and smoke 
grenades stormed into the news- 
room of a community newspaper 
chain in Maryland’s capital on 
Thursday afternoon, killing five 
staff members, injuring two oth- 
ers and prompting law enforce- 
ment agencies across the country 
to provide protection at the head- 
quarters of media organizations. 

The suspect, identified by two 
law enforcement officials as Jar- 
rod W. Ramos, 38, was taken into 


custody at the scene. He had a 
long history of conflict with the 
Capital Gazette, which produces a 
number of local newspapers along 
Maryland’s shore, suing journal- 
ists there for defamation and wag- 
ing a social media campaign 
against them. 

“This was a targeted attack on 
the Capital Gazette,’ said Acting 
Chief William Krampf of the Anne 
Arundel County Police Depart- 
ment. “This person was prepared 
to shoot people. His intent was to 
cause harm.” 

The chilling attack was covered 
in real time by some of the journal- 
ists who found themselves under 
siege. A summer intern, Anthony 


Suspect, 38, in Custody; 


Had Long Conflict 
With News Group 


Messenger, tweeted out the ad- 
dress of the office building where 
the newsroom is based, saying 
“please help us.” A crime reporter, 
Phil Davis, described how the 
gunman “shot through the glass 
door to the office” before opening 
fire. 

“There is nothing more terrify- 
ing than hearing multiple people 


get shot while you’re under your 
desk and then hear the gunman 
reload,” Mr. Davis wrote. 

For a country that has grown 
numb to mass shootings, this was 
anew front. Schools have become 
a frequent target, with college stu- 
dents on down to kindergartners 
falling victim. A movie theater 
was shot up. Churches, too. But 
this was a rare attack on a news 
organization, one of the oldest in 
America, which dates its roots to 
the 1700s and boasts on its website 
that it once fought the stamp tax 
that helped give rise to the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 


Continued on Page All 


Crowley's Loss 


Upends Order 
In City Politics 


By J. DAVID GOODMAN 


In a one-party town, the party 
boss reigned supreme. 

Nowhere was this truer than in 
New York City, where the shadow 
of William M. Tweed, known to 
most everyone as Boss Tweed, 
loomed over Democratic politics 
for generations. Slowly, the grip of 
party leaders waned elsewhere. 
But in Queens, the machine rolled 
on — until Tuesday. 

If Representative Joseph Crow- 
ley’s loss this week to a young in- 
surgent candidate, Alexandria 
Ocasio-Cortez, rattled the na- 
tional Democratic Party, it did a 
great deal more to upend the poli- 
tical order in New York City, 
where Mr. Crowley was perhaps 
the last powerful party boss in a 
city once defined by them. 

Under Mr. Crowley, the Queens 
Democratic machine played local 
kingmaker, holding sway over ju- 
dicial races, Surrogate’s Court, 
even the speakership of the New 
York City Council. Very little of 
consequence seemed to occur in 
Queens politics that Mr. Crowley 
or his cohorts did not have a hand 
in. 

“It’s the end of an era,’ said 
Councilman Daniel Dromm of 
Queens, the chairman of the fi- 
nance committee, an influential 
position he garnered after align- 
ing himself more closely with Mr. 
Crowley. 

The era of the party boss had 
long been on the wane across the 
nation. Gone are the days when 
James Michael Curley loomed 
over Boston, the Daleys domi- 
nated Chicago and E.H. Crump 
controlled Memphis. 


Continued on Page A24 


Coney Island’s Newest Wonder 


The Aquarium’s “Sharks!” display opens Saturday. Above, a passage for small crawlers. Page C11. 
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Hill Intern: Exc Oppty w/Access & Perks (No $) 


By CATIE EDMONDSON 


WASHINGTON — In the past 
two years, DaQuawn Bruce re- 
ceived news — not once, but twice 
— that he had dreamed of since 
middle school. He had been ac- 
cepted into two competitive in- 
ternship programs on Capitol Hill, 
opportunities that swarms of stu- 
dents vie for every year. 

But Mr. Bruce, who graduated 
last month from Carthage College 
in Wisconsin, had to turn down 
both of them. The internships 
were unpaid, and his family in Chi- 
cago, which relies solely on his 
mother’s income, could not afford 


to send him to Washington to 
work for nothing. 

“By the time I got offers for in- 
ternships,” he said, “I wasn’t in a 
place to accept them, no matter 
how great the opportunities 
were.” 

Now, in a bid to open Washing- 
ton’s halls of power to more eco- 
nomically diverse students, the 
Senate has allocated $5 million to 
compensate all of its interns. The 
money — approximately $50,000 
per Senate office — will become 
available if it is approved by the 
House, and then only at the start 
of the next fiscal year, Oct. 1. But 
the Senate measure is the first 
widespread organized congres- 


sional effort in two decades to en- 
sure such payments. 

For years in Congress, wealthi- 
er students have had far greater 
access to the perks exclusive to in- 
terning on the Hill: a networking 
gold mine of legislators and lobby- 
ists, and experience like conduct- 
ing research and compiling brief- 
ing materials that makes them 
more attractive job candidates. 

Such a system fuels a glaring in- 
equity: Already privileged stu- 
dents can gain access to presti- 
gious opportunities that open 
doors to competitive jobs, leaving 
behind their peers who cannot af- 


Continued on Page A13 


Behind Scenes, 
Urging Justice 
To Move Aside 


Assurance for Kennedy 
About His Legacy 


By ADAM LIPTAK 
and MAGGIE HABERMAN 


WASHINGTON — President 
Trump singled him out for praise 
even while attacking other mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court. The 
White House nominated people 
close to him to important judicial 
posts. And members of the Trump 
family forged personal connec- 
tions. 

Their goal was to assure Justice 
Anthony M. Kennedy that his judi- 
cial legacy would be in good hands 
should he step down at the end of 
the court’s term that ended this 
week, as he was rumored to be 
considering. Allies of the White 
House were more blunt, warning 
the 81-year-old justice that time 
was of the essence. There was no 
telling, they said, what would hap- 
pen if Democrats gained control of 
the Senate after the November 
elections and had the power to 
block the president’s choice as his 
successor. 

There were no direct efforts to 
pressure or lobby Justice Ken- 
nedy to announce his resignation 
on Wednesday, and it was hardly 
the first time a president had done 
his best to create a court opening. 
“In the past half-century, presi- 
dents have repeatedly been dying 
to take advantage of timely vacan- 
cies,” said Laura Kalman, a histo- 
rian at the University of Califor- 
nia, Santa Barbara. 

But in subtle and not so subtle 
ways, the White House waged a 
quiet campaign to ensure that Mr. 
Trump had a second opportunity 
in his administration’s first 18 
months to fulfill one of his most 
important campaign promises to 
his conservative followers — that 
he would change the complexion 
and direction of the Supreme 
Court. 

When Mr. Trump took office last 
year, he already had a Supreme 
Court vacancy to fill, the one cre- 
ated by the 2016 death of Justice 
Antonin Scalia. But Mr. Trump 
dearly wanted a second vacancy, 
one that could transform the court 
for a generation or more. So he 
used the first opening to help cre- 
ate the second one. He picked Jus- 
tice Neil M. Gorsuch, who had 
served as a law clerk to Justice 
Kennedy, to fill Justice Scalia’s 
seat. 

And when Justice Gorsuch took 
the judicial oath in April 2017 at a 
Rose Garden ceremony, Justice 
Kennedy administered it — after 
Mr. Trump first praised the older 


Continued on Page A19 
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COURT VACANCY 
IN ELECTION YEAR 
JOLTS THE PARTIES 


G.0.P. SEEKS QUICK VOTE 


Liberals Vow Fierce Fight 
to Preserve Decades 
of Precedents 


By MICHAEL D. SHEAR 
and THOMAS KAPLAN 


WASHINGTON — A political 
war over replacing Justice Antho- 
ny M. Kennedy roared to life on 
Thursday in Washington, the start 
of an election-season clash over a 
Supreme Court retirement that 
will reshape the country’s judicial 
future. 

Hours after Justice Kennedy’s 
announcement on Wednesday 
that he will step down July 31, con- 
servative organizations were mo- 
bilizing to support the Republi- 
can-controlled Senate in a quick 
confirmation of a justice who 
would be expected to vote against 
the court’s liberal precedents. One 
group, the Judicial Crisis Net- 
work, has already started a $1 mil- 
lion ad campaign urging people to 
support the president’s choice. 


ERIN SCHAFF FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 


The Supreme Court. 


Democrats and liberal advoca- 
cy organizations face enormous 
challenges if they hope to prevent 
President Trump and the Republi- 
cans from installing a conserva- 
tive justice who would shift the 
ideological balance of the court for 
generations. Mr. Trump has 
promised to pick from a list of 
highly conservative jurists, and 
Republicans control the Senate, 
which can confirm the president’s 
choice by a simple majority. 

Mr. Trump began wooing sena- 
tors late Thursday night, meeting 
at the White House separately 
with three Republicans and with 
the three Democrats — Joe Don- 
nelly of Indiana, Heidi Heitkamp 
of North Dakota and Joe Manchin 
III of West Virginia — who broke 


Continued on Page A18 


WHITE HOUSE MEMO 


In Russian Talks, Experts Fear 


U.S. Will Give Up Too Much 


By MARK LANDLER 


WASHINGTON — President 
Trump’s appetite for a meeting 
with President Vladimir V. Putin 
of Russia, his aides say, was 
whetted by his talks with Kim 
Jong-un, the leader of North 
Korea, two weeks ago. But it is 
precisely that encounter that is 
stirring unease among foreign 
policy experts, including some in 
his own administration. 

They worry that Mr. Trump 
will make the same kinds of 
concessions to Mr. Putin when 
they meet in Helsinki, Finland, 
on July 16 that he made to Mr. 
Kim in Singapore, tilting a rela- 
tionship that has already swung 
in Russia’s favor. 

In the past few weeks alone, 
Mr. Trump has called for Russia 
to be readmitted to the Group of 
7 industrial powers, suggested it 
has a legitimate claim to Crimea 
because a lot of Russian speak- 


ers live there and continued 
sowing doubts about whether 
Moscow meddled in the 2016 
presidential election — or if it 
did, whether the sabotage actu- 
ally benefited Hillary Clinton. 

In Singapore, Mr. Trump 
emerged from a lunch of sweet 
and sour crispy pork with Mr. 
Kim to declare he had solved the 
nuclear crisis with North Korea, 
even though the North conceded 
nothing on its weapons and 
missile programs. Mr. Trump 
also canceled joint military exer- 
cises with South Korea, a conces- 
sion long sought by Pyongyang. 

It has become a recurring 
motif for Mr. Trump as a states- 
man: In November, he lavished 
praise on President Xi Jinping of 
China after a one-on-one meeting 
in Beijing, during which Mr. Xi 

Continued on Page A9 
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INTERNATIONAL A4-9 


Sexual Assault and the U.N. 


The secretary general has vowed great- 
er accountability for sexual misconduct. 
But many employees say that won’t end 
decades of sexism and abuse. 
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NATIONAL A10-19 
Election Upset’s Ripple Effect 


The victory by a relative unknown in a 
New York primary gives a lift to three 
women in Massachusetts. 
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WEEKEND ARTS C1-20 
An American Survival Story 


“Leave No Trace,” Debra Granik’s film 
about life on the margins, grabs your 
heart, Manohla Dargis says. 
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Exploring a Father's Terror 


“Custody,” a movie from Xavier Legrand, 
offers a ruthless depiction of intimate 
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Plot Against Muslims Foiled 


Ten members of a group that said it was 
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England Loses. England Wins. 


Trump Threats Rattle China “fighting the Islamic peril” face terror- With its 1-0 loss to Belgium, England An Ivana Trump Sighting abuse, A.O. Scott writes. PAGE C1 
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